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The January number of the Bulletin of the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art contains two articles of great 
interest to students of the Classics, both written by 
“G.M.A.R.” (Miss Richter)!. The first article, entitled 
simply Bronze Statue of a Boy (10. 3-5), will attract 
the greater attention. Two photographs, giving full 
length views of the statue, front and back, accompany 
the article. On the front page of the number is 
another photograph, showing the head and the shoul- 
ders. The statue is the one concerning which Dr. 
Edward Robinson, Director of the Museum, spoke 
briefly at the recent meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute of America; those who were fortunate enough 
to hear him and see the slides he exhibited will remember 
the extraordinary beauty of the statue. 

Miss Richter begins by reminding us that up to the 
present only about forty bronze statues of the classical 
period have come down to us; of the forty, eleven were 
found at Herculaneum. The most famous are the 
Delphi Charioteer, the Athlete in Athens, the ‘Praying’ 
Boy in Berlin, the Marcus Aurelius, and the Wolf in 
Rome. Hitherto the Metropolitan. Museum has had 
three bronze statues: the Morgan Eros, the portrait 
statue of Trebonius Gallus, and the Camillus. 


We are now fortunate enough to have acquired 
another, which from its high quality and beautiful 
preservation will rank with the finest in existence. It 
is indeed one of the most important acquisitions ever 
made by the Classical Department, and will consider- 
ably raise the standard of our whole collection. 

he statue represents a boy standing in a graceful, 
easy pose, his head slightly turned to the left, and his 
weight resting on the left leg [total height, 4 ft. % in. 
(1.232 m.); approximate height allowing for feet, 
which are missing, 4 ft. 4} in. (1.324 m.)]. He wears 
a himation or Greek mantle, which covers the lower 
part of his figure. The sculptor’s fine artistic sense is 
shown both in the conception of the whole and in many 
delicate touches. The pose, with the little tilt of the 
_ head and the slight curve of the figure, is wonderfully 
graceful; and the boyish face has a sensitiveness and 
rarely equalled in ancient sculpture. Very 
effective also is the contrast presented by the nude torso 
and the varied folds of the drapery. The execution is 
excellent. The nude portions of the body, especially 
the back and shoulders, are beautifully modeled, with 
fine appreciation of the delicate forms of a young boy. 
Moreover, the drapery is rendered with unusual skill; 
it is rich and varied, and still essentially simple in its 
lines, and the feeling for the figure beneath it is success- 
fully conveyed. 


'The Bulletin (twelve numbers) costs $1.00 per year; single 
numbers, ten cents. 


It is noteworthy that on the himation in front are 
indicated a number of stripes, both horizontal and 
crossing each other. Each stripe consists of two parallel 
lines about half an inch apart. Identical stripes occur 
on the draperies of sculptures of the fourth century and 
later periods, notably on those of the Pergamene altar. 
They have generally been interpreted as creases formed 
by the folding of the garment; but this explanation is 
not satisfactory, as such creases would hardly be repre- 
sented by double lines, and would not occur in the 
irregular way in which we find them on some of the 
statues. It is a more plausible theory that the artist 
meant to represent a garment with a striped pattern. . . 

The period to which the statue belongs is determined 
by the type of the boy’s head, which has the characteris- 
tic traits of the Julio-Claudian family. He has the 
broad forehead, the flat skull, the protruding ears, and 
the general type of features continually found in mem- 
bers of thatfamily. But though the general likeness is 
very strong, it is impossible, in the absence of further 
evidence, to identify it with any one member of that 
house. There are points of resemblance with several 
portraits of that time, but a positive identification is 
rendered more difficult by the fact that our statue 
represents a boy about twelve years old, while the 
identified busts and the coins of the period are all of 
full-grown men. We must therefore be content with 
calling this statue an imperial prince of the Julio- 
Claudian house. 

Though of Roman date, the statue is thoroughly 
Greek in feeling, and must have been executed by a 
Greek strongly imbued with the idealizing tendencies 
of earlier Greek sculpture. Its date cannot be later 
than the end of the first century before the Christian 
era, before the somewhat dry elegance of the ‘““Augustan” 
style became fully established. The close connection 
of the statue with the Greek rather than Roman sculp- 
ture is shown not only by the whole conception and the 
style, but by the fact that the boy wears the Greek 
himation instead of the Roman toga, which was the 
garment worn by Roman boys of good family of that 

iod 


For our right appreciation of this statue we must bear 
in mind that the bronze was not originally covered with 
the beautiful blue-green patina it has since acquired, but 
was of the rich golden tone of the metal. At least, all 
the evidence at our command shows that the Greeks 
and Romans used no artificial patina, but even took 
pains to keep their bronzes bright and unaffected by 
the atmosphere. Consequently when the eyes were 
inserted, as they had been in our statue, the ivory used 
for the whites did not form the violent contrast it would 
ers but blended harmoniously with the rest of the 
ace. 


The other article, entitled Greek Prehistoric Art, 
deals particularly with some sixteen original pieces, 
illustrating Greek Prehistoric Art, gained by exchange 
from the University Museum, Philadelphia. These 
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pieces consist of twelve terra cotta vases and four 
objects in stone, ranging from the early Minoan Period 
to the Early Iron Age. Four illustrations accompany 
the article. Besides these sixteen original pieces a 
number of reproductions illustrating this period has 
been added to the Museum. a 


AB URBE DOMUM 


I was in a hurry, and the books are always helter- 
skelter on my five-foot shelf, but by good fortune no 
two are bound alike; so I quickly found what I wanted. 
A busy week in the city had distracted me to such an 
extent that nothing short of meadow-peace and a 
book-blessing would soothe my nerves and bring me 
back to stable equilibrium. Stone walls do make a 
prison, Lovelace to the contrary; and, if my garments 
had not become striped, at least the soul of me was 
bruised. But I know the open sesame to a renewed 
serenity. So I passed down the shelf, beyond Mon- 
taigne and Augustine and Shakespeare and Alice in 
Wonderland, and paused before the sons of ancient 
Rome. Here first stood Catullus. It is hard to get 
by Catullus. Before I knew it I had slipped him out, 
blown the dust off him with the ease of long practice, 
and he fell open at the pitiful Zam, iam dolet quod egi. 
Well, of course that settled him. I was looking for 
peace, not a passionate outburst. Martial stood next, 
gray and modest apparently as a nun. He leaned 
forward with a leer, and I pushed him back. ‘You 
make me tired!’’, I said, thus expressing a momentary 
feeling and vindicating Athenagoras in a breath. 
Juvenal hung back and I gave him an unfriendly 
push that sent him completely out of sight until next 
sweeping day. As clever a man as you, Juvenal, 
should have found a path somewhere leading peace- 
_ ward! I moved along past Ovid and Terence, and 
fussy little Pliny, and austere Lucretius, most of whose 
pages are unthumbed, and so on until there were but 
two left. The two. Each has had a new binding, 


which is as upsetting as when one’s bosom friend blos-- 


soms out in a pink spring dress after the long-accus- 
tomed blue one. Horace is thick and brown, and the 
notes at his back are anything but reticent. ‘‘Not 
you, old chap”, I said familiarly—I had excellent fresh- 
man reasons for my familiarity—‘I’ll have a round 
with you when the frosts come and the logs are lit”’. 
And then I closed my fingers on the slim, scholarly 
binding of the Master, and drew him gently from the 
shelf. With all my gentleness, I dislodged Cicero 
On Old Age, who fell clattering to the floor. Old age, 
forsooth! I kicked him under the bookcase. 

Out into the full sunshine I went, blinking at the 
royal largess of the sun. Annie had taken the baby- 
carriage down off the porch, and had packed the lunch- 
basket in on top of the baby’s toes. Billy is a model 
baby, and while he is now my impedimenta (his acces- 
sories demand a plural), perchance the day will come 


when I shall be his. I lifted the lid of the basket to 
lay the Master within, but the contents were knobby; 
so I slid him behind Billy’s little back instead. Here 
I was supplied for the afternoon with five of the eight 
accessories of life: bread, literature and a child were 
in my very hands; music stirred faintly and hummed 
drowsily in every hedge and thicket; beauty would 
leap upon my sight as soon as I turned the weeping 
willow yonder. And love and work? Well, I’d had 
enough of both to warrant an afternoon without them. 
And, finally, laughter I naust forego, since Vergil has 
no sense of humor. 

Beyond the willow, * earth slipped softly away, 
dipping down through gnarled, fruit-bearing boughs 
into a valley shimmering in the genial heat. Water, 
hidden somewhere in the depths below, broke in soft 
lappings upon my ear. Beyond, the level farms and 
fields spread themselves in the sun, and on the horizon 
the earth upheaped itself into serene hills. Hills! 
One suspects that the Creator originally made the 
landscape flat, and that when man complained ‘I am 
weary’, He repented, and lifted up upon the sky those 
softly-curving breasts of Demeter. Along the crest 
of the orchard we passed, through tangled patches 
of weeds where mob law ruled, yet where—miracle 
of the countryside—peace prevailed. We paused at 
last where a huge pine tree stood with outstretched 
arms in a perpetual green benediction (a gracious word 
and gracious deed!) and took root along with the tree. 
Billy slept peacefully, his small nose lifted heavenward, 
his mouth half open, as though to display at all hours 
his one resplendent tooth. High noon and Septem- 
ber between them held the earth; and in the haze- 
dimmed atmosphere dwelt the sense of a sudden 
shock of silence after the summer’s vital whir. Across 
the cricket’s plaint sharp caesuras cut soundless blurs 
from time to time. The air was mute as with invisible 
prayer. Only the orchard floor, a tangle of green and 
gold, was faintly musical with infinitesimal pipings, 
sharp elfin echoes as it were of a larger melody. 

I slipped Vergil from under Billy’s back and held 
him balanced lightly on my knee. Everything should 
be done in proper order, and first, of course, must 
come the old mediaeval rite which should reveal the 
keynote of the hour. Slowly I let the book fall open 
as it would. The leaves fluttered uncertainly. Ore 
favete omnes! warned Vergil in priestlike tones, bidding 
really for that profound silence which lies deeper than 
the lips and borders close upon reverence. Ah, in the 
babbling Babel of city ways, though a thousand should 
be silent, there are ten thousand to break in with 
the unpropitious word, and reverence is bruised with 
the mere noise of living. But here and now a shiver 
of expectancy leaps to life along the ruffled grass and 
dies away; the pine trembles and is quiet; the hills 
lift inscrutable, still brows; life stands an instant at 
holy pause—and then the Master speaks. Quis 
Deus incertum est; habitat Deus! Whether Jupiter 
or Jehovah or Osiris, we cannot know, but Numen 
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inest! Godhead walks, nay dwells, beside us, as one 
at home in the familiar meadows. 

_ It is a varied story the Master tells, from the young 
Daphnis with his flocks and his oaten pipe, and Tityrus, 
to whom the unshorn hills and the glad fountains sing, 
to Aeneas with his proud purpose and Dido with her 
swift passion. But through and behind it all one feels, 
as in an undercurrent, the presence of the Indwelling 
Spirit. Habitat Deus, as one walking in a garden 
at the cool of the day. As serious as Dante himself 
is this Vergil; heavy with the tears of things, touched 
with mortal sorrows, brooding over the gens togata, 
anxious yet hopeful in regard to the high destiny of the 
people that is to impress the habit of peace upon the 
world. Like his own picture of rumor he walks with 
feet on earth and head amid the clouds, while his heart 
burns with a splendid vision of Rome past and Rome to 
be. Whether Aeneas seems to us a great leader or 
merely a pompous figure top-heavy with dignity, and 
whether Dido is a splendid flame-fed woman, sister by 
race and instinct to the splendid and fiery Jezebel, 
or a mere pitiful thing of moods and fancies, varium et 
mutabile, through it all, from the ashes of Troy to the 
Lavinian shore, run the inexorable processes of the 
suns; the universe of shining stars slipping down the 
skies; the splendor of the day’s uprising; the terror of 
storm and shadow; the earthquake’s throes; the vast 
engulfing whirlpool—flaming symbols and awful 
garments of God behind the ramparts of the world. 
Day unto day uttering speech is here, night unto night 
showing knowledge—a huge stage on which the actors 
are of necessity dwarfed to human proportions. But, 
even so, Dido’s pyre lights the heavens widely. ‘O 
Lord, light of my soul,’ cries Augustine, ‘I was forget- 
ful even of Thee and my own destruction, and wept 
only for Dido dead!’ 

Up through the apple trees a warm, sweet odor of 
ripeness is wafted. The sleeping child beside me 
sighs and stirs softly. Drowsiness presses upon my 
eyelids. As through a haze I see a vision of the boy 
Vergil as he stood once in his father’s orchard beneath 
the dew-laden apples, in a far high-tide of summer 
mellowness. Rome was full of death and famine and 
strife and glory, there where Tiber ran yellow by the 
seven hills. But in this remote and peaceful orchard 
grass was softer than sleep and sleep gentler than 
shepherds’ songs. The boy’s eyes are fixed upon the 
little girl that runs along beside her mother—parvam 
cum matre legentem—as they gather the rosy fruit 
into baskets. A grave, madonna face the mother has, 
and the tranquil eyes of one who knows the dawn’s 
sanity and who draws night’s quiet into a quiet breast. 
In the city ways, in the Subura, on the Sacra Via, 
along the Appian, night has a thousand eyes—but no 
eyelid. She sings at her work, this woman, the eternal 
song of prayer and praise of the countryside— 


Ceres, mother of mellowness, 
Come thou and bless 


With generous hand 
The happy fields and smiling land! 


Bless thou the fruitful womb of earth, 
And bring to birth 
The golden grains, 

And take a blessing for thy pains. 


Take thou the yearling, blemish-free, 
Avowed to thee; 
And take the wine 

Poured on the earth for thee and thine! 


But the little laughing child, a rosy-cheeked Phyllis 
or Daphne, taunts the silent boy, urging him to some 
deed of prowess among the tree-branches. He essays 
the deed, the branch breaks, and like many an older 
and bolder lover he comes to earth. Ut vidi, ut perii! 
he sighs afterward, recalling the scene in a few brief, 
charming lines. One instinctively feels that this 
is not only his first, but also his last, love affair. He is 
too sensitive to lay bare his heart again to laughing 
eyes, too shy to carry an apple, the ancient love-token, 
to another maiden to hide in her bosom away from her 
mother’s prying glance. Nay, no sweetheart is com- 
forted with apples because of him! And, if ever the 
empty tears of longing flow, the mind of him remains 
immota—fixed in its purpose. !Indeed it is entirely 
possible that a youthful genius might find no hand out- 
stretched for his love-gift. For while virtue is its 
own reward, genius is the punishment of others, and 
therefore to be shunned. 

Beyond the apple-trees the smoke is rising from farm 
chimneys, and across the fields farmers are returning 
by twos and threes to their dinners. I bethink me of 
my lunch-basket and turn to get it. As I lifted the 
basket, Billy’s brief legs arise in the air, are thrust 
down mightily, and then his towseled head is up- 
reared. A baby always lifts his head by lifting his legs 
first. Why, I cannot tell, but it is so; and as long 
as the lunch-basket weighed upon his feet, he could 
no more arise than a donkey can bray whose tail 
is weighted. I lifted him down, and, after the 
cuddling which goes without saying, set him beside me 
on the warm earth. When one sits upon the earth, 
virtue passes from Demeter to her child, and he becomes 
almost as good as a grassblade, almost as simple and 
sane and vigorous. On the twentieth floor of a sky- 
scraper, he wilts like a plucked weed. Away from 
earth is no nearer heaven. 

I poured a few drops from the thermos bottle by 
way of libation to the unseen but near-dwelling God, 
and scattered a few crumbs for the ant to whom the 
sluggard never condescends to go. To Billy I gave a 
cracker in the shape of a small life-preserver, warranted 
in raised letters upon its circular surface to be im- 
pervious to a solitary tooth, and this he worried hap- 
pily in playful puppy-fashion. Out of the basket I 
poured its store of apples, bread, cheese and nuts. 
Surely from this very meal it was that Vergil rose one 
gracious noontide and blessed the fields and all that in 
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them is—the rich flocks, the vines with their softly- 
globing bunches, the hurrying rivulets, the dove’s 
voice in the elm, the murmur of the bees, the lengthen- 
ing shadows, the rising moon upgathering her light in 
a white crucible, the smoke curling from happy hearths, 
the quiet night crowned with sleep, and again the early 
piping of the birds and the bright dew upon the morn- 
ing grass. O fortunatos!—ye to whose faithful toil 
the earth yields its golden harvest. Felix!—you who 
know intimately the great Earth-Mother, and for whom 
fear and fate and the roar of hungry death are hidden 
by spring's glamor and summer's promise and autumn’s 
fulfilment and the white peace of winter. Yea, fortu- 
natus illel—for the smoke from his pure hearth is 
incense to heaven; Pan and the kindly satyrs haunt 
his woods and meadows; and the shy and lovely sister- 
nymphs are misty forms before his sun-dazed eyes. 
Discord he knows not, nor corroding want. He tills 
the happy fields of his fathers and passes them on to 
his thrice-blessed children. Of such is the gens togata, 
the rerum domini—citizens, and yet world-rulers, 
whose type is Cincinnatus hastening from the plow to 
the dictator’s chair. 

The silver globe of Hesperus, the lengthening 
shadows, and a plaintive whine from Billy recall to me 
the time’s passing. Upon the eastern edge of a yellow 
stubble field a yellow, ghostly moon hangs bubble- 
wise, poised so lightly between heaven and earth that 
a breath would seem to set it floating. The air shivers 
lightly through all its warmth. Noon readjusts 
itself with a view to becoming night, and night justifies 
its approach by a splendor-glowing west. Home 
beckons—old figure of speech, but home should rightly 
have no other gesture. Home beckons; and so, with 
Billy’s head cuddling in my neck, and Vergil lying in 
state upon the pillow of the baby-carriage, we answer 
the gracious summons. I slip the Master back into 
his place upon the shelf, and in a softened mood I 
lift Cicero On Old Age from the floor, smooth his 
crumpled leaves, and give him to his niche. ‘Old 
age hath yet his honor and his toil’, aye, and his peace 
and pleasure too, if he have not grown too deaf of ear 
and heart to hear great Nature calling to him through 
the many-voiced lure of her fountains and groves and 
leaf-crowned hills, Ducite ab urbe domum 

‘Bring Daphnis home from the city, O my songs! 
Bring Daphnis home!’ 


Evanston, HELEN COALE CREW. 


REVIEWS 
The Katharsis of Homer 
Studies in the Odyssey. By J. A. K. Thomson. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press (1914). Pp. 
xii + 250. 75s., 6d., net ($2.50). 
Mr. Thomson’s book is an attempt to do for the 


Odyssey what Professor Murray thinks he has done 
for the Iliad—to prove its evolution through centuries 


r 
of the Greeks. Nei pe 
Professor Murray nor Mr. Thomson professes to be 
very hopeful of success. The former’s “‘object all 
through is illustration rather than argument”, and the 
latter only ‘‘seeks to illustrate a process’. But in 
each case this confession of insufficiency is in strange 
contrast to the general tone of the discussion, which 
is as confident as if the thesis were being supported 
all along the line by irrefragable proof. P 

The generally accepted presumption in favor of 
unity of authorship based on harmony of tone and a 
symmetry of structure, tanta (in the words of Wolf) 
quantam vix ullum aliud epos habet, is summarily 
rejected by Mr. Thomson, as being only an ‘‘assump- 
ion” till it is shown that such consistency could not 
have arisen in some other manner. This is a pleasant 
way of imposing on Unitarians the burden of proving 
an impossibly huge negative, but Mr. Thomson does 
not really mean it. In fact we must understand 
him as accepting the onus of proving the affirmative, 
but in which part of his work the demonstration is 
to be found is not apparent. For he has written but 
little about the epic, though much about the saga and 
“the beastly devices of the heathen”. 

It is with these devices, ‘‘questions of mythology 
and religion”, that he tells us he is mostly concerned, 
and these in an age so distant and dim that only ‘‘a 
few mystical and exceptional minds’’ can appreciate 
human thought and feeling in it. This is a plain 
éxas and a chapter on Antelucana 
is provided to help nous autres to think black for a 
time. As a “revelation”, however, of “the depth 
of the background” of the Homeric poetry and of the 
extent of the “latent and unexpurgated magic and 
savagery. in that unexplored region’’, the 
chapter is a failure. A discussion of transformations 
in Homer and two quite feeble additions to Professor 
Murray’s list of expurgations are far from impressive. 
And one remembers Dr. Farnell's cautions (the latest 
in Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft for 1914, 17 ff.), 
as to the Harrisonian reading, in Themis and elsewhere, 
of the conditions which obtained in the earliest Greece 
we know. Mr. Thomson thinks the Odyssean tradi- 
tion arose in still earlier days, but he can have no 
exact knowledge on the point. 

The disquisitions on the saga and its developments 
contained in this book and Professor Murray's work, 
The Rise of the Greek Epic, have their own interest, 
especially for a certain mythologico-anthropologicai 
school, but they are not relevant to the main position. 
Homerists will demand evidence that the poems grew, 
and for this they are offered nothing of importance 
except a theory of expurgation. Our authors have 
persuaded themselves that there were formerly nasty, 
unpleasant things in the epic. They are not there now, 
or not there in their pristine force and abundance; 
therefore, they must have been purged away, and there- 
fore there must have been expurgators, or an expurga- 
tory Homeric spirit which required ages to operate in. 


as a “traditional book” 
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The inference of course is no small one, and it is a 
prime difficulty in the way of its acceptance that many 
horrors remained in the two epics (expurgation being, 
as Professor Murray lightly says, ‘‘baffled’), and 
remained also in other branches of Greek literature. 
This was at once pointed out by Andrew Lang, who, in 
various essays, made havoc of the new theory. The 
opinion has even been expressed that he demolished it. 
Mr. Thomson, however, thinks Professor Murray 
argued “‘persuasively’’—he would surely have liked to 
say ‘convincingly’—and even adds to his predecessor's 
instances of expurgation. To ascertain by examination 
in detail how far these provide a solid basis for the 
notion is the object of the present paper. 

The first horror is the practice, inter Christianos 
haud nominandum, associated with Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. ‘‘Homer has swept this whole business, root and 
branch, out of his conception of life’’—which is merely 
strong language to compensate for want of evidence. 
The proof adduced is the ‘‘silence of Homer’’ about 
Ganymede in Iliad 5. 266 and 20. 231, which is begging 
the question, and Professor Murray's interpretation of 
wep in Iliad 24. 130. I find no support for his extor- 
tion of so much meaning from the particle. Apart 
from it, the argument amounts to this—the vice must 
have had its place in the poetry once upon a time; 
Professor Murray is sure it must. It is not there now 
(except as indicated by that telltale mep, which has 
somehow been overlooked): so it has been swept away 
by Homer or the Homeric spirit. Such reasoning leaves 
us entirely sceptical. 

Next, in the Odyssey, we have the incestuous mar- 
riage of Alkinoos and Areté, brother and sister. The 
expurgator, offended by this, inserted a genealogy 
which, “in confused language’’, makes out that the 
pair were uncle and niece. But he not only bungled 
the matter; he also left in the poems the objectionable 
cases of Zeus and Hera, and of the sons and daughters 
of Aeolus. How he suffered these to stand betwixt 
the wind and his gentility, and only took exception 
to the irregularity among the remote Phaeacians, 
who are described as ‘near to’ the gods who practise 
this incestum among themselves, is not explained. 

Cruel and barbarous practices were also banned 
by the progress of refinement. Thus, in the Iliad, 
Hector’s corpse is dragged behind Achilles’s chariot. 
This is so bad that Professor Murray says (the idea 
being as extravagant as it is novel), that ‘‘Achilles’s 
repentance is the main theme of the last two books of 
the Iliad”. Yet expurgation allowed it to stand! 
But the Homeric spirit was not inactive, for we are to 
believe that ‘‘a far worse story had really been handed 
down by the tradition’, a story that Hector was dragged 
while still alive. The proof is to be found in the 
“rude unexpurgated saga’’ as vouched for by Sophocles 
(Ajax, 1031), Euripides (Androm. 399) and Vergil 
(Aen. 2. 273). On the basis of these most scanty 
references in literature, only the first of which is at 
all explicit, Professor Murray has the hardihood to 


affirm that this version “‘on the whole dominated the 
tradition”. ‘But Homer will have none of it”. He 
must have known it. Why? Because Professor 
Murray requires such knowledge for his argument. 
The possibility that the more cruel version was a 
later development is quietly ignored. 

It is said that there is no torture in the Iliad, but in 
one case ‘“‘an older poet’’ had described “‘a particularly 
dreadful wound with, possibly, a certain gusto”’ 
(13. 567 ff.). This, we are to believe, was one of those 
pieces of brutality which the later softer Homeric 
spirit could not tolerate. Yet it was not expurgated 
away. There it still stands! Expurgation only 
inserted an ‘“‘inorganic line’, that is, one which ‘‘can 
be added or left out with no effect upon the grammar 
or continuity’. One is accustomed to juggling with 
“inorganic lines’’ in Homeric criticism, but here one 
can only ask in amazement if Professor Murray has 
read the passage. The line (13. 573), which runs 
&s 6 rumels Homwape wep, of re Shy, 
follows a simile and is followed by two lines from 
which it cannot possibly be disjoined. ‘The line is as 
‘organic’ as any in the Iliad. There is evidently some 
very sad mistake here. 

The Odyssey, though a poem of peace, has more 
horrors than the Iliad. How they have been allowed 
to stand is not explained. The point is not settled, 
the question is only begged, by the remark that the 
Odyssey ‘‘is less rigorously cleaned up”. The poem 
contains one notable scene of torture, that in which 
retribution overtakes the goatherd and the wanton 
maids. The latter are hung up by a rope. So far, 
Professor Murray “thinks”, the older poet. Then 
comes what he calls the ‘‘saving line’, inmuch the same 
terms as the one just quoted from the Iliad, and the 
conclusion is, “the torture of women was unpleasant 
even to an audience which approved the cruelty to the 
goatherd”’. What, then, has been expurgated? The 
horror is still there. Professor Murray evidently feels 
certain that the description was in worse terms in the 
earlier version. Of course he can know nothing about 
it. But worse than that is the absurdity of his asking 
us to believe that this description was modified in 
deference to a purer spirit, while the revolting details 
of the mutilation of the goatherd, which follow im- 
mediately on the above scene and are as horrible as 
anything in Homer, were left there in their naked 
barbarity. 

Returning to the Iliad, Professor Murray gives us 
another case which, with superlative confidence, he 
describes as ‘“‘equally clear’. Custom allowed the 
Homeric warrior to take his slain foeman’s armor. 
Then, if he wanted to ‘‘add a sting of outrage to the 
spoiling he tore the dead man’s tunic and left him 
naked". ‘This practice, for the existence of which 
Professor Murray follows Dr. Leaf, is based on Iliad 2. 
416, 11. 100 and 16. 841, and the proof is so weak that 
he has recourse to the usual expedient—the practice 
has been “for the most part expurgated out of the 
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poem’’. In fact the practice is not established. As- 
suming it, however, Professor Murray applies it to 
Iliad 13. 439 f. There Idomeneus spears a man in 
the middle of his breast, 5é ol yirGva xdAxeor, 
8s ol awd xpods Hpxer bAeOpov- The last line has 
been added, we are told, to get rid of one instance of 
a cruel practice—three references to which, be it ob- 
served, were allowed to remain in the poem—, and 
Professor Murray knows this from the fact that the 
added line converts the tunic into a tunic of bronze. 
The answer to that is not difficult, but I will not 
lengthen the discussion by going into it. It is suffi- 
cient to point out the remarkable situation which is 
the result of Professor Murray's excision. Idomeneus 
then spears his man and tears his tunic, and tears it 
off—of course stripping off the armour in order to 
get at it—while the victim still stands on his legs! 
For dotrnoev reowv comes later (442). Nothing 
more need be said on this case. 

Next comes the instance in Iliad 11. 99-100. Aga- 
memnon has slain two Trojans. Then, «al rods yév 
ad& maudalvovras, érel wepliuce 
x‘rGvas. Professor Murray says, ‘Agamemnon has 
slain some men’’, and adds, in his eagerness to prove 
his point, “‘and taken their armor’. But there is not 
a word to this effect in the text. If that is to be argued, 
it must be argued on 99-100, but Professor Murray 
settles it before he comes to these lines. The lines 
themselves have been discussed by many authorities, 
the latest apparently Mr. Keene in The Classical 
Review 24. 84, and it is unnecessary to reproduce the 
points in the strife. That the chitons here are the 
bronze chitons or corselets is at least as likely as 
Professor Murray’s view that Agamemnon (of all 
men!) is made by an expurgator ‘‘reverently” or 
“decently”’ to draw the dead men's tunics over them. 
It need only be added that for the debatable phrase 
there is a variant reading revxe’ drnipa, 
which Monro thinks “‘may well be the true reading” 
and which Leaf and Bayfield admit to the text. Pro- 
fessor Murray's discussion of the passage is remark- 
able for the calm assertion that the meaning of repidtw 
in later Greek, which is inconvenient for his argu- 
ment, was fixed by misinterpretation of the Homeric 
passage! Anything to make out a case. 

There is one more instance from the battlefield, 
supplied to Professor Murray by Mr. Thomson. 
This is the decapitation of aslain enemy, and, as usual, 
the Professor’s statement of the case supplies instances 
which, very strangely, have not been expurgated 
out of the poem. Now, in Iliad 18. 334 f., Achilles, 
addressing the dead Patroclus, says of oe mplv xrepid, 
mplvy “Exropos év0dd’ éveixac redxea Kal Kxepadty. 
Mr. Thomson “thinks that in the original story Achil- 
les carried out his threat’. For in Iliad 23. 24 ff. 


Achilles ‘devised upon godlike Hector hideous deeds’ 
and did—nothing. So Mr. Thomson ‘‘cannot get away 
from the impression that something objectionable 
has been left out’’. 


But first, he and Professor Murray 


are wrong in taking *e¢aA% in Iliad 18. 335 to mean 
‘head’ only. The word is there used, as in other 
places, de toto homine. In Iliad 24.276 and 579, 
for instance, the words ‘Exropéns xepadfjs (the equiva- 
lent of "Exropos xegadk4) do not mean ‘Hector’s head’. 
But, better still, see Iliad 21. 336, where we have, as 
in our passage, Te¥xea and Kedah combined, and there, 
as Leaf says, ‘‘xepadds virtually = ‘persons’. Just so 
in our line in Iliad 18. But more. Has Mr. Thomson 
read the passage in Iliad 23? Achilles in line 21 as- 
sures Patroclus that Hector’s corpse is to be given 
to the dogs to devour, and the poet, resuming from the 
speech, says in line 23, ‘he spake and devised on Hec- 
tor dexéa ya ’'. But Mr. Thomson must have 
something still more de«és than giving the corpse 
as a feast to the dogs, and believes that, while that 
reference was left in, a simple decapitation was cut out. 
Tastes in such matters differ, of course, but surely in 
this case Mr. Thomson's has led him astray. 

In his own book Mr. Thomson adds two cases to 
the list. In the Iliad, Dolon, going out as a spy by 
night, wraps a wolf’s skin about his body. In the 
Rhesus, he converts himself into a wolf in external 
appearance, and in art he is shown as so disguised. 
So “one is bound to suppose”, says Mr. Thomson, 
that this latter was part of the original tradition, and 
that Homer expurgates it as a grotesqueness very 
alien, ‘“‘one feels at once’’, to the general tone of the 
Iliad. One is bound to suppose that the later version 
which might easily develop from Homer's simple wolf- 
skin, is the earlier, simply because Mr. Thomson wills 
it so. 

This is obviously only an aesthetic expurgation. 
The other instance is of Professor Murray’s genuinely 
ethical kind. It is ‘‘the absence in Homer of all ap- 
parent traces of that belief in the ‘jealousy of the gods’ 
(@06v0s OeSv) which is something like a dogma 
for the rest of Greek literature’. The Homeric spirit 
abhorred it, but it survived and was popular! But 
are there no traces in the epics of this grudging, on the 
part of the Geol {mAjpoves, of earthly bliss or superi- 
ority? There is something very like it in Iliad 17. 
448 ff. and Iliad 7. 451 ff., and there is the thing it- 
self in Penelope's 5° Swafov difvv, of vdiv dydearro x. 
7. X. (Odyssey 23. 210 ff.). The expurgator could not 
have overlooked that clear instance. But how are 
we to believe in an ethical agency that strained at 
the jealousy of the gods and swallowed all the other 
low elements of the divine nature as it appears in 
Homer? We know what Xenophanes thought of the 
heavenly morality, and the moderns have agreed with 
him. A recent authority describes Homer's picture 
of the celestial morals as a ‘“‘most appalling concep- 
tion’, and expurgation must have been but a weak 
and wayward influence to wink at it. 


*Would Mr. Thomson find it impossible to get away from the 
impression that some grosser “000s has been expurgated away 
after, for instance, Iliad 1.326, s elr@yv mpoter, xparepdy 3” 
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And so on. The catalogue of horrors which were 
expelled from the epic or left in it in such a haphazard 
way does not deserve more space. Professor Murray 
goes on to poisoned arrows and builds a theory on 
the word mupés, which he translates ‘bitter’, while 
all the Homeric lexica which I have consulted render 
it ‘sharp’. As to the taboo of women in the Iliad, 
and the epithet xdpn xouévures as signifying that the 
Achaean warriors were ‘‘votaries’’ who must abstain 
from love, we have only, with Andrew Lang, to read 
the poem. And compare Mr. Sheppard in THE CLAs- 
SICAL REVIEW 26. 261. The whole theory has in fact 
no foundation. The instances are all either absurd or 
forced, and no one can have any regard to it who is 
not prepared to ascribe evidential value to Professor 
Murray's assertion that there has been expurgation or 
to Mr. Thomson's “‘feelings’’ and ‘“‘impressions’’. 
The former, in the second edition of his The Rise of 
the Greek Epic, has sought support for his hypothesis 
in the flat and unprofitable atheteses made by the 
Alexandrians on account of dmperés. “The pro- 
cess of expurgation was still active’, he says, though 
there is not a sign anywhere that these critics believed 
themselves to be continuing an ancient system of 
purification. These excisions of theirs have mostly 
been laughed at by modern authorities, and we are 
never likely to waste more on them than Cobet’s last 
word, ‘‘in Ptolemaei regia etiam fastidiosis foeminarum 
auribus erat consulendum”’. That a certain spirit in 
early Greece developed a like squeamishness is a mere 
resource of despair, and I think it has been shown above 
that the exposition of that spirit’s working, so far as it 
is based on the Homeric text, is a mere darkening of 
the issue by discussions without knowledge. 

St. ANDREW’s, Scotland. A. SHEWAN. 
Latin Drill and Composition. By Ernest D. Daniels. 

Boston: D. C. Heath and Co. (1913). Pp. 125. 

40 cents. 

A most interesting little newcomer has made its 
appearance in our Latin book family—one destined, 
it would seem, to find a warm spot in the hearts of its 
future acquaintances. So accustomed are we to drill 
in Latin composition that it may not be until we open 
Mr. Daniels’s book that we realize we have in it some- 
thing that Caesar teachers have long been groping for 
in the dark. For as we flip over the systematically 
arranged pages, each with its concise nine sections, 
and inspect the material in them, we find that we have 
not only a composition, but a book outlining detailed 
preparation for the Caesar lesson. With this in hand, 
a pupil might come to class without that feeling of 
sickly dread for fear some monster of syntax should 
suddenly loom up in the darkness and cause his utter 
downfall. Says Mr. Daniels in his Introduction: 

This book is prepared on the theory that the essential 
of first importance for the student of Latin is a ready 


and perfect mastery of the forms; that the next in 
importance, if one may analyze the elements so defi- 


nitely, is a thorough mastery of a well-selected vocabu- 
lary, the larger the better; and that the third element 
to be str is the simpler and more common principles 
of syntax. When these essentials are thoroughly 
mastered, composition is both easy and attractive, and 
Latin then becomes a fruitful and inspiring study. 


Each exercise, to accompany the text read, with its 
five sections on forms and meanings, three on syntax 
and composition, and one on antiquities, etymology, 
idioms, etc., is arranged clearly and concisely. An 
instance, taken at random, is Exercise VII'. Section 
8 leaves a space for the teacher to supply the Grammar 
reference if he wishes. 


VII.—Ga tic Wak, I, v, 1-4 (79-92) 


1. Principal Parts and Meaning: constituo, facio, 
conor, exeo, arbitror, incendo, porto, uro, persuadeo, 
utor. 

2. Infinitives and Participles in the Active Voice 
with Meanings: facio, exeo, persuadeo, uro, proficiscor. 

3. Synopsis: third person singular, utor; third 
person plural, in the first periphrastic, arbitror. Con- 
jugate the indicative of the first periphrastic of exeo, 
by terminations. 

4. Decline in the Plural: haec mors, latior finis, ea 
res, aedificium privatum. 

5. Decline in the Datives with Meanings: quae 
domus, unus mensis, idem consilium, spes nobilior. 

6. Describe the cohorts, maniples, and centuries of 
the Roman army. 

7. Construction: finibus, exeant, esse, frumentum, 
domum, paratiores, essent, mensium, domo, eodem, 
consilio. 

8. Ablative of Cause, . . . 

g. Translate: 1. Because of his death, the Helve- 
tians attempt to do that which they have decided. 2. 
Each one, because of that speech, carries und meal 
from home. 3. On account of this plan, they set out; 
will set; have set out. 4. Because of the peace estab- 
lished with the Germans, they inhabit the fields which 
are across the Rhine. 


Such definite requirements for preparation as this, 
with its drill on forms, its vocabulary and syntax 
based largely on the Lodge and Byrne lists, and the 
stntences for Latin writing cleverly ringing such 
changes on the text that the pupil will be obliged to 
think, should produce in our Caesar classes better 
results than we now have. At first the amount of work 
to be prepared might seem too great, but once in line 
the pupils would find the time required appreciably 
lessened, and a conscientious pupil might even think 
a little extra time spent on definite preparation prefer- 
able to wallowing in the Slough of Despond as his 
predecessors have done. Mr. Daniels says that, in a 
large class which used the material in mineographed 
form, every pupil obtained promotion. The follow- 
ing is his suggestion for handling the exercises: 

These exercises lend themselves to manifold uses: 
for home study in the beginning, for blank book exer- 
cises, but later, for classroom use only. Their most 
expeditious use may be systematized as follows: havea 
definite portion of blackboard for each exercise. The 
syntax and prose composition should be assigned to 


‘1No attempt is made here to reproduce the variety of type- 
forms used in Mr, Daniels’s book, or the vowel ~ 
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those portions best seen by all the pupils when in their 
seats. Immediately on the assembly of the class, nine 

upils should be directed to answer one, two, three, etc. 

n small classes fewer pupils may thus beassigned. The 
regular lesson is pursued. In the middle of the period, 
the pupils’ blackboard work may be corrected by the 
teacher or pupils, or by the teacher and pupil, one mark- 
ing, the other reading. Thus a twofold impression is 
made through eye and ear upon the mind of the whole 
class. At the same time nine pupils have had the best 
kind of testing of their knowledge. Nearly half of the 
recitation period is left for sight translation or detailed 
study of the next lesson. It would be a great boon to 
Latin teaching if some method could be adopted that 
would lead teachers to spend more of the time in the 
classroom in teaching, and less in examining the pupils. 


Grris’ Latin ScHoor, Baltimore. Mary E. Harwoop. 


Cicero of Arpinum. By E. G. Sihler. New Haven. 
Yale University Press (1914). Pp. xi + 487. $2.50. 
In this volume, whose dedication to Professor Tyrrell 

is referred to by the distinguished Ciceronian as an 

honor conferring ‘‘the very highest distinction’’, Dr. 

Sihler divided the story of Cicero’s life into twenty-one 

chapters with attractive titles. His method is not only 

chronological, but annalistic; from B.C. g1 on, the 
chapters are subdivided into sections containing each 
the events of a single year. Page-headings also afford 
welcome guidance as to the progress of the narrative. 
These immediately apparent virtues in form prompt 
the lover of Cicero to look to Dr. Sihler’s book for an 
unusually intimate and sympathetic account of the 
orator’s life and times. It is a disappointment that the 
expectation is not wholly realized. There are unfor- 
tunate weaknesses in the work which will keep from the 
greatest degree of usefulness its patiently collected 
wealth of data. One is linguistic; Dr. Sihler’s language 
sounds like acquired English, and the individual 
word or phrase often distracts the reader’s attention. 

Another is stylistic, and prompts a similar comment. 

The third is more. serious, and may be described by 

saying that the work lacks relief; the more significant 

and the less significant fact are presented with too 
nearly the same emphasis, the tone is too unvarying, 
and the attention of the reader is not aided or stimu- 
lated. This makes the book unusually hard to read. 

Dr. Sihler’s reputation gives us leave to presume that 

all the facts are set before us, and accurately, but a 

greater subordination, or even the omission, of many of 

them would have made his book more valuable as an 
appreciation of Cicero and his work. As it stands, it is 
an example of what might be called naturalism in 
biography. We have tried naturalism in the novel and 
on the stage, however, and have come to the conclusion 
that not all things which are equally true are equally 
necessary to truth. 

In one way, nevertheless, the student and teacher of 

Cicero may turn to good account this weakness, which 

is after all the defect of a quality. Dr. Sihler’s abund- 


ance of material and his annalistic method make it 
possible to determine quickly and easily the where- 


abouts and activities of Cicero and his associates during 
any given year. The work may thus serve as a supple- 
ment or complement to the ordinary biography, or 
may be used as an extended commentary on Cicero's 


works. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. GRANT SHOWERMAN, 


ANOTHER ‘NEW’ THING THAT IS OLD 


We speak of the farmer’s silo as ‘new’ only because its 
widespread adoption in this country is a matter of very 
recent history. In principle it is one of the most ancient 
of agricultural developments. 

The Greeks had two words for silo, namely cepds and 
ods, meaning a “pit or cavern in the ground or in the 
rock used for the storage of corn’. When Athens was 
the proud center of civilization, Greek tillers of the soil 
preserved their grain and green feed in underground 
pits. In the days of Julius Caesar, too, this practice 
was even more common among the Roman farmers, 
from whom it descended to the peoples of northern 
Europe. 

Thus for centuries dwellers in lands of uncertain 
weather and low temperatures have overcome the lack 
of time for ‘curing’ their green fodder. A very few at 
the most, however, realize that they are only following 
in the footsteps of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, F. P. JOHNSON. 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


CLASSICAL MEETING AT HARRISBURG 


The sixty-fifth meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Educationak Association was held at Harrisburg, in the 
closing days of December last. On Tuesday, December 
29, there was a meeting of the Section of Classical 
Languages, at which Miss M. K. MeNiff, of the Central 
High School, Harrisburg, and a Vice-President of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, presided, 
and Miss M. Fulton, of the Girls’ High School of Read- 
ing, acted as Secretary. The programme was as follows: 
The Teacher of the Classics and Modern Educational 
Tendencies, Miss N. Anna Petty, Allegheny High 
School, Pittsburgh; A Protest and a Program, Professor 
M. G. Filler, Dickinson College; Greek in the High 
School Curriculum, Dr. Bessie R. Burchett, High School 
for Girls, Philadelphia; How Caesar's Battlefields in 
France look to-day, Professor Walter Dennison; What's 
the Use of Latin? Miss Sabin’s Cards as Developed in 
Harrisburg by Miss McNiff’s Pupils, Miss M. K. 
MecNiff. The attendance was excellent; at nine o'clock 
60 were present, at noon 300. The Harrisburg Tele- 
graph for the evening of December 29 declared that 
“The best attended meeting <of the day> was that 
on classical languages’. 

For 1915 the Section elected officers as follows: 
Chairman, Professor M. G. Filler; Secretary, Miss N 
Anna Petty. 


